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For Friends’ We kly Intelligencer, 
TWO MONTHS SOJOURN IN PANAMA. 

The following interesting letter was written 
by a resident of this city, toa social literary 
circle of which he is a member, and though 
not penned with the most distant idea of pubh- 
cation, f am induced to offer it, believing its 
statements can be thoroughly relied upon, and 
that its perusal will have a tendency to dispel 
some of the erroneous impressions imbibed 
from some of the accounts with which sur 
periodicals have been flooded for some time 
past. Z M. E. 

Panama, 4th mo. 21, 1849. 

Esteemed Friends,—In order to fulfil a pro- 
mise made you, I now send you a brief account 
of my j urneyings, and the manners and cus- 
toms of the people inhabiting the Isthmus. 

I left New York, as you are already aware, 
in the splendid steamship “ Crescent City,” 
and after a delightful passage of nine days. 
arrived at the anchorage off Chagres, on the 
evening of 2d mo. 14th last. Early next morn- 
ing the captain went ashore for the purpose of 
procuring canoes for landing the passengers 
and freight. The swarthy natives made their 
appearance in their largest canoes, about ten 
o’clock, and after a detention of about three 
hours, amid the bustle and confusion incident 
to such scenes, we were safely landed at the 
town of Chagres, (about one mile from the 
ship.) ‘The town is situated about two hun- 
lred yards above the mouth of the river, on 
the left hand side as we enter it. Ona hill, 
about three hundred feet high, is an old fort, 
overlooking the town, which is located on a 
flat at the foot of the hill. The houses at first 
sight have a very unique appearance ; they 
are built of hamboo, and are roofed, or thatched 
with palm leaves, frm eighteen inches to two 
feet in thickness, and perfectly impenetrable to 
water; with the bare earth for a floor, so:ne 
have a small loft fora sleeping apartment, ac- 
cessible by a log, notched and placed in a lean- 
ing position, which serves as a stair-case. The 
people almost universally sleep in hammocks. 

After remaining a few days, I found the 
natives to be quite cleanly. The femglesdress 
in white muslin—made low in the neck, 


trimmed with two or three ruffles made of lace, through the day monkeys in great abundance| 


pers, (such as are worn out and run down at 
the heel) from the States, for more than nine- 
itenths of the females on the Isthmus wear 
them with their toes just stuck into them. They 
carry their children (always naked) astride the 
hip. 

While waiting for passage up the river, L. 
and myself ascended the hill to the old fort 
before mentioned; it has been avery strong for- 
tification, but is now in ruins, and guarded sy 
a half-clothed soldier, who demanded of us 
pay for the privilege of seeing it; a part of it 
is used for a jail. ‘here are large piles of 
‘cannon balls, shells, and chain shot in the fort, 
and some of the largest brass cannon I ever 
‘saw. ‘They were cast at Seville, in Spain, in 
|1743-4. The fort is about 100 years old, yet 
from its dilapidated condition one would think 
it much older 

On returning to the landing, a scene of ex- 
citement, such as I never witnessed before, 
presented itself to us. The passengers from 
both steamers, (the Falcon and Crescent City) 
were there, all eager to procure passage up 
the river; and in their anxiety to proceed, 
quite as unreasonable in their demands as were 
the natives in their charges. The difficulty in 
|procuring boats to accommodate so many, and 
ithe greater one of understanding the natives, 
or being understood by them, rendered our 
situation peculiarly exciting. Our company 
engaged a large canoe, which we thought 
|would start as soon as loaded, but our men 
|had disappeared, and we of course had to wait 
their time. Inthe evening a heavy rain came 
on,*which gave us a complete ducking. At3 


'A. M., next morning, we were informed that 
our men were ready to start; we all hurried 
on board, but did not get off until 5 A. M. 
We commenced the ascent of the river as 
the day began to dawn upon us; and the 
scenery which it reveals to our admiring gaze, 
was such as is only found in the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation. The tall cocoa-nut trees 
‘laden with their delicious fruit—the numerous 
species of palms stretching forth their broad 
leaves over the smaller plants and bushes, 
with which the ground is completely covered;— 
large trees, whose names were unknown to 
us, covered with flowers of every hue, and 
the morning glory, (the only familiar flower, 
running over the smaller trees in great pro- 
fusion; these, with the songs of the strange 
birds, intermingled with the screams of the 
parrots, paroquets, macaws, toucans, all of them 
of the most beautiful plumage ; in fact, every 
thing we beheld wearing the most gorgeous 
livery of nature, rendered the passage up the 
river deeply interesting to all of us. The 
'Chagres river is most beautiful, winding 
through mountains covered with dense foliage 
to the very water’s edge ; it is clear as crystal, 
and abounds ina great variety of fish. During 
the night wild beasts howl in the forests, and 


Several inches wide, and always hanging off are seen leaping from tree to tree. The canoes 


one shoulder ; the skirt is scalloped at the bot- 
tom; their shoes, (whenever they wear any) 
are always slip shod. I have thought it would 


be a good speculation to bring a cargo of slip-|six to eight feet in breadth, each canoe is| 


of the natives deserve more than a passing 
notice. They are hewn out of the solid log, 
and are from twenty to thirty feet long, and 


manned by seven or eight negroes, in a state 
of nudity, their oars are tied fast to the canoe 
with raw hide, &c., when they make a pull at 
their oars, they rise on their feet, and fall back 
on a seat placed across the canoe. 

Persons travelling through this country 
should provide themseives with a stock of pro- 
visions, as the natives live almost entirely upon 
the spontaneous growth of the earth, and con- 
sequently are never provided with more than 
what will satisfy the demands of their own 
appetites. 

Gorgona, signifying “ the high landing,”’ is 
situated onthe right hand of the river, ona 
high bank, it contains about eight hundred 
inhabitants. Some of the houses are plastered 
on the outside with mud, called * adobe.” 
From Gorgona, our way lay over mountains, 
and through thick forests, with sometimes a 
path so narrow that two horses cannot pass. 

The mode of conveying baggage from Gor- 
gona to Panama is on horses or mules, or the 
backs of the natives, a very large proportion 
being carried by the natives ; they will talte a 
trunk or barrel, weighing sometimes over a 
hundred pounds, fasten it on their backs by 
means of astrap maie of bark, and brought 
around the shoulder, similar to pedlars with 
the addition of a head band made of the same 
material, placed around the forehead. “Thus 
equipped, they will make the journey (25 
miles) in two and three days. ‘The horses 
carry on pack-saddles from 150 to 200 pounds, 
they are tied together by means of a halter 
made of horse-hair, head to tail. 1 have fre- 
quently seen six to eight horses thus following 
one after the other until they enter the path 


through the forest, they are then loogened and 
h horse suffe re 1 to pl k his own way, the 


» been a 


eacn 
lriver following after. ‘There have 
great many gross misrepresen 


tations respect- 


ing the passage across the Isthmus. I have 
crossed thirteen times, under every variety of 
circumstances, and though tiresome, | do not 
consider it at all dangerous, the only pest I 
have met with is the seed-ticks, such as are on 
our bushes athome. I have seen whole fami- 
lies of men, women, and children, travelling 
over this route in perfect salety. 

Panama is a very old niserable looking 
place e built almost entire ly of stone, with tile 
roofs; houses, churches, and in fact everything 
eems to be 2 rto decay, as no attention is 
paid to repairing anyth ner; sO that whatever 
improv rents the Spaniards have made are 
now in ruins. I understand that the present 
city of Panama was built of the materials that 
nce formed the buildings of old Panama, 


which was destroy d (by Mi rgan the bucca- 
neer) nearly 100 years ago. On the first day 
of April, (being Ist day,) L. and myself ascend- 
ed a high mountain which overlooks Panama ; 
we with considerable difficulty arrived at the 
top, some twelve or fifteen hundred feet high ; 
each mounted a tree to get as high as possible, 
and there sat and enjoyed the beautiful pros- 
pect which met oureyes at every turn. On one 
side the mountains reared their lofty heads to 
such a height, as to be distinguishable only in 
the clouds ; on the other, and comparatively at 
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our feet, lay the decaying city of Panama with one could imagine. It seems almost to have surpassed any where. French cloths are in 
its gorgeous churches, and gloomy fortress been a subject of prophesy, it so nearly re- general superior to all others. 

crumbling to dust, while far beyond spread the se:nbles some of the destructions mentioned in} The consumption of wool has greatly in- 
bay, opening out into the broad Pacific, on the Bible. Some of the trees growing out of creased. In 1820 the wool consumed was 
whose waters we all long to be floating. L.\the pavement, are five to six feet in diameter. | worth 8,350,000 francs, (about $1,661,000,) 
read from his pocket Bible the 104th psalm,) After looking at all that seemed worthy of and in 1835, which was its maximum, its value 
with many others equally appropriate to the note, we started for home (if indeed that may amounted to 34,219,000 francs, ($6,776,000.) 

time and place. After spending a delightful be so called, to which no right save our appe-| There are in France 35 millions of sheep, 
morning ainid the solitudesof nature, far above tites and desire for rest, invites us;) we arrived about one for every inhabitant. ‘The profit 
the turmoils of the busy world, whose faintest'a little before sundown, quite tired and hungry, | arising from each is computed at a low esti- 
echoes scarcely reached our ears, we descend-| having spent the entire day among the desola-;™mate at one dollar per head yearly, which 
ed and reached our quarters quite tired and/tions of the devoted city. igives a clear revenue of $35,000,000 annually. 
hungry. SubsequentlyI ascended the same; 1 cannot help thinking, and really believe | Besides this, France imports wool to the 
mountain, for the purpose of making a sketch) this to be a healthy place; all the deaths that amount of about $5,000,000 ; to this must 
of the city, which I succeeded in doing very| have occurred among the emigrants have been be added the workmanship, W hich is valued at 
satisfactorily. ‘the result of imprudence. There is very little |{820,000,000, Thus in one single branch of 

As our detention at Panama afforded ample| variation in the temperature; in the morning,|industry, France has a revenve of 65 or 70 
time, we determined to visit the ruins of oldjat 6, the thermometer stands at about 77°, at| millions of dollars. For these interesting 
Panama, which lay about six miles below the|noon 86°, at 6 P. M. 78°. The sun is now | details, I am indebted to an excellent work on 
present city. ‘north of us, and at noon we walk on the north| french Statistics. 

We set out early in the morning, and in alside of the street to get the shade. ‘Tropical One of the principal reasons for the pros- 
couple of hours arrived there; the first object| fruits of every description are plenty, yet it is| peTity of the country is the fact, that it is divided 
seen ata distance wasa high square steeple! not safe for us, who are unaccustomed to them,|!n small farms. Even before the revolution of 
in ruins, having small trees and vines growing|to partake very plentifully of them. 1789, landed estates were much cut up, and 
on the top of the walls; on nearing, the next} Panama is divided into two parts, about half; many of the inhabitants were freeholders. 
object of interest is an old stone bridge, the|the town is without the walls—nearly all the| The law which abolished the right of primoge- 
arch remaining quite perfect, and having trees|pure Spaniards reside within the walls; they |D!ture, and putallthe children onthe same 
growing on the top; the whole site is nowjare a very immoral people. Their religion | footing, has done much for the good of the 
a dense forest, inhabited only by wild beasts,/Catholic. First Day is spent in cock-fighting country and its inhabitants, Ina number of 
such as wolves, tigers, deer, wild hogs, &c./and the evening at fandangoes. The Priests|Villages where I made inquiry, I found that 
It appears to have been a walled city. Welor Padres, as they are called, are seen at all |nearly all the heads of families were freeholders. 
walked along the beach until we arrived at the|times, and on all occasions. They dress in In three, which were very near each other, 
tower seen at a distance ; we entered the ruins| black silk gowns, knee-breeches, black silk|there was but one man who did not own land, 
of an old church, thence into the tower, which|stockings ; and shoes with large buckles. On{|and he was an idler. An idea of this may be 
I should suppose is one hundred feet high, per-|their heads they wear a kind of cocked hat,|formed by comparing the number of landed 
haps more; we enscribed our names on the!resembling a stove-pipe, three-quarters of a|PToprietors in France with those of England. 
walls within, and after plundering a poor|yard in length, witha hole in the middle for|!n the former country the number of land 
robin’s nest, began our explorations. The|the head. Many of their customs, (especially | holders is 4,800,000, and in the latter 38,000, 
robin here is altogether a different looking bird| their manner of sepulchre,) are very barbarous. | {tis self-evident that one hundred acres of land 
from ours of the states; it is of a brown color, and | [t frequently requires quite a stretch of the|Will be more productive when cultivated by 


the eggs are blue with brown spots; most birds| imagination to believe we are in a country pro-|'©" Owners, of ten acres each, than bv ten men 





differ in color and notes from those of the same] fessing christianity. who work for another, without any good motive 
species at home. One variety of swallow eg, Farewell ts you all, S. Rxeeexe, [of their own to stimulate their enterprise. 
bles our barn swallow, and has one long ee Busutcus. 
in its tail 8or 10 inches in length. After obtain- —. 

ing a very correct sketch of these ruins, I pene- For Friends? Weekly Intelligencer. CURIOSITIES OF GLASS-MAKING. 





trated the forest and found other old walls, wells, The history of useful arts is always inte 

. ° Ss Ss a G a 
&c. Some ofthe walls are still twenty feet high; lresting, not only on account of its obvious ap 
. . . y 2 " > ¥ 
in almost every instance the corner stones o! ee a | | 


the building have been torn out. None of] Happily, the spirit of fanaticism aud super-|Plications a ae — ae 
these ruins can be seen at a distance of more|stition has disappeared from Toulouse, under\ "© - . a a . a ae a z= 
than thirty yards on account of the dense foli-|the vivifying influence of religion and philoso-|"ry ie ie Sea - = ee ble, 
age, with the single exception of the high tower, | phy, and now toleration is not only secured oat ald = S i al wi none coda of 
that we saw over the tops of the trees. We|by the laws, but is inculcated by every class of f = , ad were: attend sac sle mtn 
groped our way over old walls, stone pave-| citizens; and, it is to be hoped, this fine city |on ea go now A usa work 
ments, cornices, &c., until we came to ano-|and country will never again suffer from the | eich oe well for a further eutiatiati * 
ther old church, (of which I also made a blighting influences of intolerance and perse-|rhe teal so - wn by atreatis ' 
drawing ;) the walls are very thick and in what) cution. By law, all sects are alike under its| h sities a a re th meee di mean coin 
Sos to = ae front of oy cones eens. and every man is allowed to wor- NMR H Oth I sane on en i. 
was a large vault which we supposed was for)ship God according to the dictates of his own|)-...2 aa pislet in Te 
depositing the dead; it is sched over like pa ri ee ST ae ; in sepemianmcar enchanted rae ee 
cellar, and half filled with water, about thirty! In passing through the neighborhood of ae arts of the interesting process whereby 
feet square, surrounded by a wall six or eight|'Toulonse, the traveller is struck with the fine 9 rials are converted into a perfectly 
feet high, having two openings on the inside,|flocks of sheep, which are found grazing in SomannaLmnaldls ‘ons waa ahead 
a See ns as 7 the country, though vee is not one “ the best} Without going minutely into the manufactu- 
y , ot recollect having |districts for raising sheep. The department ne operations, we may give a brief notice of 
nee anything about it; yet think it must bejof Haute Garonne, of which Toulouse is the ae ew eaten cesaanidinn of what is 
interesting. ‘capital, contains upwards of 200,000 sheep. . ae nage he maps 
In all our explorations we could not find a These are very sapheabla. because no part ; a en eee nana enes 


. . nr : of sand, 5 measures ; of ground chalk, 2; car- 
single inscription that would serve as a land-|their product is lost. , of 80 asi 


A shepherd told me that }, T 
are , : onate and sulphate of soda, of each 1. The 
mark in history. The thoug | » ite , ; a ates 

< y ought wou/d force it-|the wool and the lamb of an ewe were less sand now used, in preference to the former 


self upon us, that we were th : ring | ‘ i NT. iL se . : ra : . 

deat he ciiihdline iid o en clambering profitable than the milk. Phis milk is used practice of grinding flints, is obtained from Rei- 
“oe e habi — an ene of men|in various ways, but more particularly in mak-|5.+¢ Lynn and the Isle of Wright. When 

who long since have crumbled, like > works |i is bette » taate th ci. a. ee 

see Sa r like the works|ing cheese. It is better to the taste than cow’s| jixed together ready for melting, the com- 

of their hands, to the dust, of whose very ex-/milk ; two little boys I had with me preferred) 

istence their descendants seem scarely to re-|it whenever they had the choice of the one or} 

tain any authentic account, and whose identity |of the other. The wool is of a fine quality, 

ee like ly to become a problem in history.jand when made into cloth by the French | mental Glass Manufacture. By Apsley Pellatt. Lon- 

Phe destruction of this city is as complete as|manufacturers, acquires a value which is not don: D. Bogue. 1849. 


VIEWS OF FRANCE. 





* Curiosities of glass-making: with Details of the 
Processes and Productions of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
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pound is technically known as ‘ batch ;’ and not taken out, as is the case with better goods, 
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believe, the only instrument of the kind in Eu- 


when melted, as‘ metal.’ Greater opacity or neither are the edges clipped. \rope. 


brightness and differences of color are obtained| Chemical retorts require peculiar manipula-| 
by variations and additions of oxides, alkalies, tion to keep the neck from collapsing at the 
and metals before the batch is transferred to bend. They are blown and swung about at 
the melting-pots. The making of these pots the end of the blowing-tube, until the length. 
is a material part of the process; unless con-jened gourd-like form is nearly produced ; and 
structed of the best kind of fire-clay, they will | then, while yet soft, are made to bend over a 
neither bear the intense heat of the furnace, bar by their own weight, which gives the neck 
nor the pressure of the eighteen hundredweight a direction at an angle with the bulb. The 
of molten glass which they severally contain ;| blowing of large lamp-shades of graceful out- 
a large pot will cost £10. The pots are|line and lily-like chimney is also a nice pro-| 
dome-shaped, with a lateral aperature; there/cess. The modus operandi it must be remem- 
are ten of them to a furnace, each one placed |bered, is generally the same as that described 
opposite an opening in the wall, through which for the wine-glass; and to one uninitiated, 
the workman takes out the melted material,|the apparent ease with which the accuracy of 
which requires fifty or sixty hours of the in-|form is obtained becomes perfectly marvelous. 
tensest heat before it is fit for working. As fast;The rounded projecting ribs, called moulded 
as the articles are made they are conveyed Roman pillars, which impart so elegant an ap- 
away to the annealing oven; on leaving which, pearance to glass vasses, are produced by 
after the cooling process, which lasts from six|pressure. The metal collected at the end of 
to sixty hours, they are in mostinstances ready |the tube is pressed intoa mould; and the 
for sale. Before the repeal of the late| workman, by blowing into it, forces the molten 
vexatious excise laws on glass, manufacturers glass into the hollow of the mould; while, by 
were exposed to a most irritating and injurious|a precaution, the interior surface remains 
supervision; the wonder is that they eversub-|smooth and even. The invention of this pro-| 


Canes of various colors, when thus drawn, 
are used in the production of what is called 
‘filigree glass ;’ a branch of manufacture in 
which the Venetians excelled, and which of 
late years has been successfully prosecuted in 
Bohemia and France. In making a vase of 
this sort, different colored canes of the required 
length are selected, and placed upright round 
the inner surface of a mould resembling a flow- 
er-pot. <A lump of metal gathered onthe end 
of the rod is then pressed into the mould, and 
the heat is such that the surrounding canes 
adhere firmly to it. This, when reheated, 
may be drawn out into any form with longitu- 
dinal colored stripes. These stripes may be 
made to assume a spiral direction by holding 
an end of the article firmly with one hand, 
while the other gives a twist to the right or left. 
With a slight change in the preliminary pro- 
cess, holiow articles, vases and goblets, may 
be obtained ; and many pleasing effects brought 
out by apparently simple means. The * vitro 
di trino,’ as it is termed, affords a remarkable 
instance. A vase of this make presents a bril- 


mitted to it. cess was supposed to be altogether new; but/liant diamond or lozenge-shaped surface, in- 
The tools used in glass-making are very |!ate researches prove it to have been known |ternally and externally ; produced by fitting a 
few ; two kinds of nippers (pucellas),* a pair |! the Romans. * jcase or cub whose canes are twisted to the 
of shears, an iron tube and rod (pontil), and a} _As Mr. Pellatt observes— The ductility of right into another whose twist is to the left. 
battle-dore shaped instrument. More depends |{lint-glass is strikingly exhibited in the process |‘ hese two conical cases now crossing each 
on the tact and dexterity of the workman than|of cane or tube-drawing, which is extremely |other are, by rewarming, collapsed together, 
on any thing else ; he must have a quick eye|simple, and depends so much upon tact and jentrapping between each white enamel crossed 
and ready invention, as he has an article to deal @droitness, that it is a matter of surprise how|section uniform interior air-bubbles; and the 
with which rapidly loses its pliant qualities, and 29 approximation to uniformity of size and |two cases, now become one, may be formed 
becomes intractable, and which is more imper-|bore can be attained. A solid ball being gath- into the bowl of a wine-glass or any other ves- 
fect in appearance the more it is touched with|eted on the end of the blower’s iron, if for|sel.’ It appears almost incredible that beauti- 
tools. ‘I'o describe the making of a wine glass| hollow tube, is expanded by blowing ; but if for ful effects should be produced by such ex- 
will convey atolerable idea of the facts and ciz-|C20e, blowing is not requisite; when partly | tremely simple means. 
cumstances. First, a ball of * metal’ is gathered Cooled, it forms a nucleus for oneor more other] The Venetian ball is formed of a number of 
on the end of the blowing-tube, the workman |gatherings, until the requisite quantity be ob- waste pieces of filigree, packed inside a pocket 
blows it slightly, and rolls it, without separating tained. Where a flat bore tube is required forjof transparent glass, which, when softened, 
it from the tube, rapidly backwards and\thermometers, the first iron is flajtened by an |collapses upon the contents, and becomes one 
forwards on an iron table (marver), which gives|iton or wood battledore on the marver prior to|entire mass. ‘ Mille flori,’ or star work also of 
it an elongated oval form. The free end is|the subsequent gatherings; this insures a flat} Venetian origin, is somewhat similar. A 
flattened by a touch of the battledore, and re-|bore, although the exterior of the tube is|double hemisphere of white glass is prepared, 
ceives a small lump of hot glass, out of which,round. The ball is then elongated by swing-|forming but a single piece, yet with a space 
the stem is shaped with the nippers, while the|ing, and the farther end of it is chilled by dip-|between the upper and lower cases. Through 
workman rotates the article rapidly by means|Ping it into cold water. A workman, then,|a small opening in the centre of the upper one 
of the tube laid across the arms of his chair.|having prepared a disk of hot glass, called ajnumerous pieces of colored glass, of different 
Presently the stem is finished, a small globe of|“* post,” places it vertically as near the ground shapes and sizes, are introduced, and some- 
metal is attached to the outer end, and by dint|a8 possible, to receive the ball from the chief|times arranged in a regular pattern, or as a 
of further rotation and compression, is formed | workman, who ascends his chair, or an eleva-| group of flowers. This is afterwards reheated ; 
into the base or foot of the glass. The blow-|tion, so that the hot glass may by its gravity be sand the contained air being sucked out, the two 
ing-tube is then detached; the lower side of|dropped on the post below, to which it adheres] walls come together, and fix the intervening 
the foot is affixed temporarily to the pontil by|by partial welding. The chief workman then| deposit, and the whole mass may then be fash- 
which the article is presented to the furnace|descends and the drawing begins—each|ioned to any required shape. As tazzas and 
hole to be rewarmed and softened, and while| workman constantly receding from the other ;/paper-weights, such articles may now be met 
in this state, the edge or rim of the cupof glass)at first the suspended glass between the two|with in the shops of glass-dealers and station- 
is clipped round with the shears, and the article |rods assumes (at a red heat) the form of a pa-/ers ; their appearance is very attractive, and no 
receives a final twist or ‘ flash’ from the hands |rabola ; but as the tension proceeds the work.| trouble is required to keep them clean. It 
of the workman, which produces the required |men are continually rotating. Some parts are| will be easy to understand that by analogous 
form. The making of a number of wine-| cooled by fanning with the hat of an attendant) processes cameous inscriptions, antiquarian re- 


glasses perfectly alike in all respects, and free|boy, to insure uniform elongation, till the cane 
from tool-marks, involves a high degree of/or tube is drawn to a length sometimes of from 


skill and dexterity on the part of the manipu- 
lator. 


Glasses of a gradually-tapering form, and 
ale-glasses are made of two pieces only; the 
simplest of all articles in the manufacture is a 
tumbler, but it needsa good quality of metal. 
The ribs seen on light, cheap tumblers are 


marks made by the rolling on the marver in| 


the first stage of their bowling. These are 


* It is curious to note the adoption and transformation 
of foreign names for implements; the pucellas and 
pontil of the British workman are the procello and punto 
of the Venetian. 


sixty to seventy feet; asthe metal cools, the 
tube ceases to rotate, and it assumes, by con- 
‘tinued tension, nearly a straight line: except 
iat the extreme ends, it is nearly of one uni- 
form bore, diameter, and substance ; and what- 


and substance will always bear an exact rela- 


tive ratio to each other. Lastly, itis deposited | 
on the wood round of a ladder, and requisite 
lengths are whetted off by the cold iron, or by) 
a steel file." In the mode above described, the} 
forty-feet tube for the Royal Society’s water) 
‘barometer was made: it is erected in the hall) 


lics, &c. may be incrusted with glass, and 
thereby imperishably preserved. The first 
lstone of the new Waterloo Barracks in the 
| Tower, laid by the Duke of Wellington 1845, 
was coated in this way. Such a preparation 
‘fally justifies the expression, ‘more lasting 
than brass.’ 





lever-may be the diameter of the tube, the bore} The ‘semi-opalescent, yellowish-green color,’ 


so much admired in scent-bottles, handles for 
doors, drawer-knobs, &c. is produced by the 
admixture of oxide of uranium and copper to 
the raw material before melting. The ever- 
alternating appearance—now yellow, then 
green—which it presents is caused by diffe- 
rences of reflection, according to variations in 





|of the society at Somerset House, and is, we 


the thickness of the glass. 
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A frosted surface is obtained by suddenly) proofs of glass having been manufactured in| Clarke county, Ohio, his place of residence, Dr. Tuxo- 
dipping the heated ball at the end of the blow- Egypt prior to the exodus of the Iraelites, As-| nore M. Coox, son of Dr. Jesse W. Cook, formerly of 
ing-tube into cold water. ‘The submersion as syria gives us a higher antiquity than Egypt ;)}this city. 
the author explains, produces crystalline, whether we shall ever get farther back with} The ceceased graduated in the Medical College of 
convex fractures, with a polished exterior, like the curiosities of glass-making remains to be! Ohio, in the spring of 1847; and those who were asso- 
Derbyshire spar; but the concave intervening proved. |ciated with him in his studies, will bear in grateful 
fissures are caused, first by chilling, and then re-| Many rare and interesting specimens of an-|r membrance his kindness of manner and conciliatory 
heating at the furnace, and simultaneously ex-|cient glass are preserved in the British Museum, | disposition. By his industry and fondness for the de- 
panding the reheated ball of glass by blowing ;,| where they may be inspected by the curious.!tails of Science, he acquired a prominent position 
and thus separating the crystals from each other, They prove what has been often advanced, that|among the graduates of his class. Although but twenty 
leaving open fissures between, which is done! mental progress is wave-like, at times rising to| three years of age when his eyes were closed upon the 
preparatory to forming vases or ornaments./a commanding elevation, and then descending] things of earth, he possessed a large share of that native 
Although frosted glass appears covered with\toa deep subsidence. It is not more than|good sense, so necessary for a successful application of 
fractures, it is perfectly sonorous. three hundred years ago that the first glass-|knowledge. His professional worth was duly appre- 

Several results which the Venetians perfected | houses were erected in England; much has! ciated by those among whom his fortunes had been 
by patient manipulation, are effected by our|been achieved in the intervening period. In|cast, and while success and the true enjoyments of life 
glass-workers by compression in moulds | what constitutes really good glass our manu-| were within his grasp he was taken from among us. 
among these is a lozenge or diamond surface. | facturers are said to be pre-eminent; and now! It is not by talent, however, nor energy of charac- 
Formerly each angulated section was pinched that invention and enterprise are freed from the|ter, nor professional skill, that the affections are secured. 
into form while soft ; now the whole vessel is{ Excise incubus, we look, ere long, for further! They are inseparable from domestic associations. 
diamond at once. The drops and studs which | curiosities of glass-making. And it was in the friendly circle, at the family fireside, 
glitter so beautifully on lamps and chandeliers| ’ 
are, however, produced singly, being pinched| 
one at a time in a brass compresser contrived | 
on the same principle as a bullet-mould, 

Glass-engraving, as it is termed, is affecte oa 
an ingenious process; adie or cast, made of 4 ee 
porous material, bearing the device, coat-of-| Will some of our correspondents be kind | 
arms, &c. in relief, is fitted into the side of alenough to furnish us with copies of the ex-| 
mould in which the engraved article is to be 
fashioned. On removing the latter, the die 
adheres to and is annealed with it, but being 


jat home, that the noblest traits in the character of the 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER deceased were most conspicuous. He was not only 

ah . es SS *“*| prompt in bestowing acts of kindness upon those 
tb | PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1849 laround him, but seemed to anticipate their desires. 
d by| ae . See eee 


. aie cates ieee Few have to regret the loss of a more dutiful son—few 








the loss of amore kind and affectionate brother—few 
the loss of a more sincere friend. He died as all such 
men will die, at peace with the world, and confiding 
|tracts of the proceedings of New York and|in his God. 

Genessee Yearly Meetings % On Ist day the 24th of 6th month, in the 
|77th year of his age, Jous Coox, a member of Phila- 








subsequently soaked in water, the die comes) ——_— : 
: Be Aes nits of * - . _}delphia Monthly Meeting. 
away, leaving a sharp and distinct, and per-| While aiming to make the literary portion! : 





sctly-finished intacli ‘ On the 22d ult., in the 78th year of his age, 
fectly-finished intaglio. . _|of our paper acceptable and instructive to hs a ry er a 
There are other curiosities of glass-making| . | Josep SuarpLess, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 


which the work’ under consideration leaves| families instilling at once profitable informa | Meeting. 
altogether unnoticed, or dismisses with an inci-|tion and good taste—we desire that its per- 





, At Baltimore on the 20th ult., Dirnwyx 
dental allusion. Malleable glass, forinstance,| manent characteristics shall be religious in|Parrisu Grawame, infant son of Isaac J. and Jane P. 


a new preparation of which has lately been the true sense of the word: and beine aware| Grahame, aged 14 months and 5 days. 
discovered by Schoenbein. Strictly speaking, | seplc > i 6 
however, we can scarcely call it glass, seeing|that short articles presented to the eye will ucatiieninsi 
that it is composed of the pulp of common pa-|often be read, when, if they had to be searched | 
per transformed by a process for which no/for in large volumes they would be overlouked, | 
more intelligible term has yet been found than! have from time to time eoni od f : l We have no domestic animals amongs us 
catalytic. ‘This substance is rendered water-| oad haem = ol that cost us so much—that will do a greater 
proof; and being then perfectly transparent, is able, although familiar works, extracts likely | variety of work, or that is so much used as the 
manufactured into window-panes, vases, bot-|to be useful to the young, or which were ap- horse. Like his master, the horse is complica- 
tles, &c. which bear a fall without breaking.| propriate to the time. To furnish this kind|ted in his structure, and is liable to a great 
Then there is the ribbed glass used for sky-| £ entiliade deuailiedt ed: Mucdl t . ,) many diseases, and he is capable of being 
lights: and windows, which, though ‘it admits|°" ee a oo Phe - made to exert all his powers of body in the 
light affectually, conceals the interior of an of our duties; and our object now is to ask}. 115 of speed or severe labor. Nine-tenths 
apartment from inquisitive eyes outside.|the aid of our friends in this department of|of them are cut off in the prime of life. And 
Watch-glasses, too, which are blown in ots our labors especially. There is much in the yet by care and attention, by kind and humane 
and then cut out ore by one, might have| : ; _;_|treatment, in working and feeding, he can be 
afforded an illustration of the adaptation of tecorded experience of the past which may be made to ede a great many years, active 
means toends. The glass-works of Bohemia|made useful for the present. Principles never| and strong. Mr. Pell of Pellham, has given 
would furnish many additional examples; in’ change, and of course can neither be old or)some excellent rules for the management of 
most respects the manufactures of that country! new, Could we see clearly the experiences horses, which were published in the transac: 
are unrivalled. Perhaps the beauty of form : ‘tions of the New York Agricultural Society. 
which so many of them exhibit is to be ac- ‘Among the good ideas which he there advan- 
counted for by the fact, that the Bohemian|avoid following allurements which they hadjceq, he observes: feed them in winter on a 
workman blows nearly every article inside a proved fallacious, and we should find en- variety of food, such as outs ground and whole, 
wooden mould, not trusting, as the English couragement to pursue paths of duty which bran, ship-stuff, beans, peas, turnips, occasion- 
operator, to a practised eye and dextrous hand. ™ ‘ally steamed separately or together. In sum- 
It is to Bohemia that we are indebted for hya- mer, keep them always confined in airy stables 
lite, a species of black glass as yet but little There is scattered amongst the members of|and feed them on clover. bruised grains, green 
known, but which, owing to its quality of re-\the various Yearly Meetings on this conti-|corn stalks, cider pomace, oil-cake, hay, &c. 
sisting boiling liquids, is coming into use for| nent a Jarge amount of valuable material! Be particular to give them three-fourths, of 4 
teapots, coflee-cups, &c. Mr. Pellattinstances) | Pi: ‘pound of salt per week; occasonally two 02. 
a glass vase by a Bohemian artist which rivals) which has never yet been published, much of of sulpher, and frequently two ounces of wood 
the famous Portland Vase. ‘The subject, Le| which we have reason to believe would be} and ashes. 
Brun’s picture of the defeat of the Persians at! valuable for our paper. Will not our friends) By good keeping and judicious managemen! 
Arbela, is most elaborate, and worked out with look to it? 'a pair of horses, perfectly sound when young 
consummate skill. | will last and labor constantly twenty-five years, 
Mr. Layard, in his valuable work on Ninevah, | ee \and in the end will retain their spirits. I have 
has shown thatthe Assyrians were acquainted| At the request of a relation we copy from the Cin |a pair of horses, he observes, on my farm, tha! 
with glass. This fact will tend to diminish the! cinnati Gazette the following obituary. are twenty years old, during which time they 
surprise not unfrequently expressed as to the| Dizp,—On the 22d day of May last, at Selma,|have never been at pasture, and have worked 


MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 





of other minds, we should often be enabled to 


we might otherwise give up in despair 
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daily ; they have never been incapacitated for orange color, from the light color of the farina next wriggles out his body; id having at 
work by lameness, or disease of any kind, and|w hich adheres to them; but this changes to length got fairly rid of the insuthcient skin, he 
have alw ays been e rfectly he althy. He also deep brown. All that part of the stalk that is sets to work to fill the new one, eating without 
adds that he has another pair of sorrels that are|exposed seems as if it had been pricked with intermission for four or five d ys more. At 
eighteen years o! Ly which labor daily, and do needles, and had exuded blood from every the end ofthistime he casts his skin again, 


as much as any pair of six years old. The puncture ; and the grain in the ear withers in|and comes forth of a pale, delicate green co- 
above statements of Mr. Pell are worth listen-| proportion to the number of fungi that inter-|lor. He eats no more. He descends to the 
ingto, and his advice should be followed.'cept and feed upon its sap ; but the parts of earth, and burrowing in it like a mole 
Much loss would be prevented and much suf- the stalk that are cove red by the leaves remain depth of from two to eloht inche s, het i] 


makes a 


fering to a faithful and useful animal be ward-| entirely uninjured ; and when the leaves are little oblong cell, and surrounding | imself with 

ed off, while the long continued powers for la-|drawn off from*them, they form a beautifu]'a tough black cocoon, awaits trat quilly his 

yor would amp ly reward the extra care and ‘contrast to the others, which have been expo- transformation into a chrysalis, and soon afte 
t r 


kindness thus bestowed, even if the virtue of|sed to the depredations of these parasitic into a fly When the eggs are laid before 
mercy to those brutes entrusted to our protec-| plants. Every pore, it is said, may contain the middle of May, the whole of this history, 


tion were not taken into account,—Farmer and from twenty to forty of these plants, and each down to the appearance of the fly, comes wi 


} 
ne 
Mechanic. 'plant may shed a hundred seeds, so that aiin a space of about twenty-eight days; but 
ee single shrub, infected with the disease, may when the eggs are late in the year, our grub 
THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD. |disseminate it over the face of a whole district; does not think it worth his while to come forth 


‘for in the warm month of March, when the from his subterranean abode, but dozes com- 
wheat is attaining maturity, these plants ripen fortably in his cocoon till the ensuing spring. 
jand shed their seeds in a week; and conse-\If any gardener is so inhospitable as to desire 
quently increase with enormous rapidity, when |to save his gooseberries from this amusing 
ithey find plants with their pores open ready to!visitor, the best way would appear to be to 
receive and nourish them. Colonel Sleeman beat down and harden the soil all around the 
adds that he had seen rich fields of uninter-|plants, so as to convert his temporary retire- 
rupted wheat cultivation, extending over an|ment into a perpetual imprisonment. 

area of twenty miles by ten, in the Valley of, ‘The geoseberry-fly, however, is only a 
ithe Nerbudda, so completely destroyed by this ae is notthe blight. ‘The generic name 


Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles; 
Farewell, ye honored rags, ye glorious bubbles. 
Fame’s but a hollow echo; gold, pure clay; 
Honor, the darling of but one short day ; 

Beauty, the eye's ido}, but a damasked skin; 
State, but a golden prison to live in 

And torture free-born minds; embroidered trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood allied to greatness is alone 

Inherited, not purchased, not our own. 


¢ ° oJ io > 2 » ete r > 12 g > — S, it t 
Sanus, eaves: bent sista welt: Med sal bith kind of blig ht, that even the stalks and leaves of the latter is the aphis and it is adull, stupid 
ms were considered unfit for fodder. looking creature, who does not go through the 

Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. g 


In England, the disease which is caused or ordinary insect me tamorphoses. The aphides 
increased by webs and soft insects is popularly have usually only one parent, and are some. 
called a‘ blight ;? while that in which snailg|times enclosed in an egg, and sometimes not. 
and hard insects are the proximate evil-doers| They stick their beak into the plant on which 
isa‘sneg.’ The former comes in a warm)they are born; and after sucking away fora 

Among the diseases of plants, blight is one|south-east wind, and the latter in a cold north-| few days, begin to bring forth young spontane- 
of the most important, and at the same time|east wind—both of which vehicles, according | jously, and continue to do so for months, at the 
one on which a great diversity of opinion pre-| to a very amusing volume before us, have/rate of from a dozen to a dozen and a-half a 
vails. The Greeks and Romans suppposed it|about as much to do with the vegetable disease |day. It may be supposed that the stalk of the 
to arise, from the wrath of the gods, manifested|as with a rise in the funds. The volume has|Plant is very soon pretty nearly covered; and 
in some sort of atmosphereic influence and the} a cood deal of the air and character of the fa- iby and by the hew come’s, see ing nothi ing but 
Hindoos of the present day consider it a judg-| mous ‘ Natural History of Selborne;’ and, to-|a living mass around them which they cannot 
ment upon the country for the profane eating/@ether with other instructive and ente rtaining | leat, look a little puzzled what to do. But after 
of beef. Gardeners see it * coming in the air| matter, it contains a great variety of inforése- an hour or two's meditation the y compre hend 
and look upon the insects they find after de-| ition respecting the various insects whose de- the affair; and creeping alo ng the backs of 


vouring their crops as a consequence of the| predations are set down as the real blight in their tribe to the upperend of the shoot, they 


Sir Henry Watton. 
wana 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BLIGHT. 


From a late foreign Journal. 





blight; while those who consider themselves! plants. settle down on the outskirts of the colony.— 
more philosopical observers, laugh at the no- The gooseberry- -fly, which collects such|Towards autumn a change occurs in their na- 
tion of atmosphe -reic influe nce, ‘and attribute iheav y t ithes of one of the w holeso: mest of our ture. Their feet stick firmly to the plant, and 
the whole mischief to the entomological ene-|fruits, is a pretty and merry insect, which! their skin opening down the back, a winged 
mies of human industry. spends its brief life i in sporting with its comrades creature comes forth, and | egins to sport with 

Perhaps both theories may be to a certain|in the sunshine. Marriage, however, spoils his companions (now male and female) in the 
extent correct. The state of the aimonpherethis amusement and injures his morals; for sunshine. More wonderful than all, a solitary 
cannot produce insects, but it may occasion | his progeny are deposited where they have no individual of the new tribe may be seen here 
their de velopment and multiplication ; just as business, the eggs dotting the back of the land there retaining the united functions of 
blight, from the parasi tic fungus commonly | leaves, at regular interv als, like bead-work.|father and mother, and surrounded by a green 
termed rust, may arise from the farina of thelIn about a week the grubs come forth, head! land wingless progeny: itself being winged, 
parasite being carried to the destined victims | foremost, leaving the skins of the eggs stand- land nearly black. ‘These are mysteries,’ 
by the wi ind, at a time when the pores of the)ing ‘like a row of empty silver purses,’ and /|Says our author, ¢ which 1 leave you entomolo- 


plant are more than usually open. In Upper straightway they begin eating; and this with|gists to explain. In May, a fly lays a lot of 


India, were the blights from this cause pro- such effect, that their first meal changes their/®S83 these eggs hatch and become blights ; 
duce all the horrors of famine in vast districts! smoke-colored vest into ithese blights are viviparous, and that without 
of the country, it is vbbserved that the mischief the usual union of the sexes, and so are their 


. ‘A doublet of the Lincoln green.’ sy ' : 
occurs during an easterly wind. ‘The particles A sg 8 children and grandchildren—the number ot 


floating ¢ in the air which are carried at such} There are sixty or seventy of these devour- births depending solely on the qui untity and 


times over the wheat crops, penetrate into the/ers on one leaf; and as each grub will eat|quality of their food, At last, as winter ap- 


open pores, and spreading their minute roots, three leaves to his own share before he is satis-| proaches, the whole generation. or series of 
intercept the sap in its circulation till the plant fied, by destroying one leaf in proportion you|generations, assumes wings. which the pa- 
sickens and dies. ‘I have sometimes,’ says|save a couple of hundreds. If let alone, how-!rents did not possess, undergoes frequently a 


Colonel! Sleeman, * seen the air tinted of an or-\ever, the grub goes on eat—eat—eating, with- change in color, and instead of being vis ipa- 
ange color for many days by the quantity of/out a moment’s intermission, till he is about|rous, lays eggs.’ 

thes seeds which it has contained; and that'half an inch in length: here he pauses appar-| Although the wingless aphides are dull and 
without the wheat-crops suffering at all, when ently for wantof skinroom. His black head |stupid little creatures, the Vv are great pets and 
any but an easterly wind has prevaile ed; but separates like a mask from the neck, and splits|nurslings of the ants, who tend them as a flock 
when the air is so charged with farina, let down the middle, and a new head pops out ofjof sheep. When they meet them out of doors, 
but an easterly wind blow for twenty-four the opening, with which he looks about him, |they take them round the neck, pat them on 
hours, and all the wheat crops under its influ- moving it slowly on all sides, and without any |the back with their antenne, lick them with 
ence are destroyed—nothing can save them! vulgar expression of surprise or other excite-|their tongues, and carry them gently and care- 
The stalks and leaves become first of an'ment. Being satisfied as to the locality, he| ‘fully into the recesses of their nests. Our 
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Godalming naturalist attributes all this affec-|conformation, and undergo a regular metamor-|economy of the communities whose operations 
tion to a drop of honey-dew, which he suppo-|phosis; but they never possess wings, and|we are surveying. The eggs, when deposited 
ses to be secreted in the aphis, and he has their reproductive organs remain undeveloped. by the female, or queen ant (who drops them 
watched an ant going from one of her flock to! The soldiers are twice as large as the workers,|at random in her progress through the nest,) 
another, and standing behind him, squeeze the and their heads are of greater proportional |are taken charge of by the workers; who im- 
body with her fore-legs, and swallow a small|size ; among the red ants the disparity is still) mediately seize them and carry them in their 
drop of honey, which is the result, as clear as| greater. }mouths, in small parcels, laying them in heaps 
crystal. He says it is very sweet, as wellas| The hillocks of the yellow ants are appa-|in separate apartments. ‘They constantly 
clear, but does not aver that it has the same|rently made in a much less elaborate manner|tend them until they are hatched, incessantly 
scandalous effect upon the old lady as the po-|than the dwellings of the termites; but there|turning them backwards and forwards with 
tations of the humble-bee upon that more dis-|is really as much art employed in their con-|their tongues, for the parpose of moistening 
solute personage. ‘The humble-beesonasun-|struction. They are composed of bits of stub-|them, without which they would come to no- 
flower are also very old-mannered : they get as/ble, fragments of leaves, small stones, splinters|thing; and it must be to the moisture thus 
drunk as Bacchus or Silenus; then they get)of wood, &c., which are collected by the ants,/imparted to them, that the great enlargement 
sleepy as Morpheus, and cross as Cerberus ; if}and laid (as it might appear) promiscuously |of the eggs is due, which has been constantly 
you touch one, he leans on one side, cocking|together; but although apparently a careless|noticed previously to the hatching of the 
up the opposite legs into the air, and plays|heap, the hillock is really a most admirable|larve. The workers frequently remove the 
diverse other antics, till, with his various trials|device for evading the effects of wind and the|eggs from one quarter of the nest to another, 
to show that he is compos mentis, and able to attacks of enemies, and yet more especially|as these require a warmer or a covler, a 
fight and defend himself, he sidles, staggers,|for receiving and husbanding the heat of the|moister ora drier, atmosphere ; and at inter- 
rolls, and falls to the ground, and there lies on|sun. Its exterior always presents the appear- | vals they brood over them, as if to impart to 
his back till he has slept himself sober. lance of a dome; and from its summita num-|them a genial warmth. When the larve come 

The hop-fly must be considered the most|ber of avenues, carefully excavated like tun-|forth, the workers are almost constantly en- 
economically important of the blights of the|nels, lead downwards into the interior; the|gaged in supplying their wants and forward- 
aphis class, as the sum of which he defrauds;number of them depending upon the popula-|ing their growth. Every evening, an hour 
the treasury amount occasionally (actually|tion and extent of the next. Their external) before sunset, they regularly remove the whole 
in 1825) to something not fay short of apertures are of varied size; there is some-|brood (as well as the eggs and pupz,) to cells 
half a million sterling. ‘This, however, merely times a principle one at the top; but there are|situated lower down in the earth, where they 
concerns the duty ; for the fluctuations in the) usually several, of equal size, which are sur-|will be safe from cold; and in the morning 
market, (which is an immense gambling con-|rounded by passages arranged with great regu-|they as constantly transport them again to- 
cern) are at least twenty times that sum./larity. If the surface of an ant-hill be care-| wards the surface of the nest,—unless there be 
The hop-fly makes its appearance from the 10th | fully watched during the afternoon, its appear-|a prospect of cold or wet weather, in which 
to the 30th of May, and, what is not a little ance will be found to undergo an hourly|case they do not remove them. When the 
curious, it appears on the same day in the four|change. The apertures just mentioned, which|rays of the morning sun first strikes upon the 
great hop districts—Kent, Sussex, Farnam,|are spacious in the middle of the day, are|nest, a most animated scene may be witnessed 
and Worcester. The fly very soon produces! gradually diminished in size towards the even-|by the observer. The ants on the exterior are 
deposit or knits, which are its young, and these ing, and at night they can no longer be seen ;|the first to feel the influence of the warmth; 
in a few days become green lice. The lice in the dome being then closed in every part, and|they enter the next, run along the avenues and 
turn produce knits; and so on, knits and lice,/all the ants being concealed within. In order|galleries to the various chambers, and com- 
lice and knits, till among them the plant is|to accomplish this, the ants draw little bits of|municate the intelligence to every ant they 
killed, and the destroyers die with it. ‘wood into the openings, placing them across|meet,—tapping their fellows gently with their 

3ut jthis aphis, deadly as it is, has enemies|the entrance, and sinking their ends in the/antennz, or, if this intimtaion be not attended 
as deadly of its own. Of these there is a mi-|covering of the hill; they then fetch others,|to, biting them sharply with their mandibles. 
nute ichneumon, which, watching its opportu-|laying them across the first; and so continue|At last, the whole community seems to pat- 
nity, Ceposits an egg in the body of the hop-|selecting other pieces, smaller and smaller as|take of the excitement, and each laborer then 
fly. The grub thus introduced devours the|the work advances towards its accomplishment, |carefully takes a larva or a pupa in Iris mouth, 
whole interior of its victim, and in a few days' finally closing the opening with bits of dried|conveys it through all the winding passages to 
opening the skin (which supplies the place of|leaves and similar materials, which they draw|the outside, and places it in a position to 
a cocoon,) darts forth a winged insect. The! in after them. jeatch the rays of the sun. The larve and 
skin in the meantime frequently shuts again as} In the morning, a few ants may be seen|the pupw are seldom exposed to its full glow 
with a spring, and observers wonder how the|wandering about the exterior of the nest;/for more than fifteen or twenty minutes at 
animal it enclosed could have got out. Another|their numbers gradually increase, as others|a time; they are then conveyed into little 
enemy is the lady-bird, with its catterpiller, ‘a|emerge from the interior under the little roofs|cells constructed on the exterior of the nest 
queer looking insect, like a fat lizard,’ which|formed at the entrance of each avenue; and/jfor their reception, where they are protect- 
feeds on its victims so voraciously, that a sin-|all set to work vigorously to clear away the/ed from the direct action of the suu’s rays 
gle grub devours above forty in a day.—jbarricades. This employment continues for by a slight covering of chaff, stubble, or other 
Another is a ‘green, ungainly looking grub,|hours, until at length the apertures are suffi-|light substances. As the solar heat decreases 
without legs, which lies flat on the surface of|ciently extended, the materials used in closing|in the afternoon; the larve and pupz are 
the leaf,’ and stretching out its neck like a\them being distributed over the exterior of the|again fully exposed to it for a short season, as 
leech, seises the aphis with its teeth. Another|nest: if, however, the morning be rainy orthe|before; and are then carefully returned one 
is a ferocious assassin-like fellow, strutting on|sky be overcast, it is not performed; and if|by one, each into the identical chamber from 
six legs, and carrying about him the skins of}rain comes on during the day, the ants hasten|which it was brought in the morning; after 
the aphides he has destroyed, as ostentatiously|to close the apertures, as at night. In the|this, they are carefully fed by the workers, 





as the Indian does his scalps. (habitations of other species of ants, the dome|who nourish them with the food they have 
[To be cominued. | \is closed on nearly every side; no aperture |collected during the day. 

———- ‘being left of sufficient size to allow the en-| When the larve have attained their full 

ON THE HABITS OF ANTS. trance of enemies or the passage of rain water,| growth, they spin a cocoon, in which they re- 


except at the base of the hillock on one side;;main as pupa, until the time of their final 
jand this is not unfrequently continued into ajchange. In this state, they are commonly, 
|serpentine gallery many feet in length, but erroneously, known under the name of 
The species of ant most common in this} The dome contains a number of spacious| eggs ;’’ and being a favorite article of food 
country is known as the yellow ant; and to|chambers, communicating with each other by|with pheasants and partridges, they are eager- 
this our description will apply when no men-|galleries ; these chambers are low, irregularly sought for by persons who make a business 
tion is made of any other. As among the|in figure, and look as"if carelessly constructed,|of rearing these birds. ‘The cocoons contain- 
termites, each community consists of four|but they are convenient for the purpose to|ing the pupa are of a long cylindrical form, 
orders; namely, perfect males, and perfect! which they are applied,—that of containing |and of a dirty white color; and the contained 
females, soldiers, and workers. The two lat-|the larve and pupe at certain hours of the day. |animals themselves are perfectly motionless.— 
ter are neuters, like the workers among the; The care of these, which is taken by the work-|When ready to come forth as perfect ants, 
bees; they approach the females in general |ers, is one of the most curious features in the|they cannot, like most other insects, set them- 
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selves free from their envelope ; but they are|exact position. At last they discover the set-\the idea of choice or judgment on their own 


dependent upon the assistance of the workers, tlement, and the foremost of the invaders rash-) parts. 


who moisten it and cut it with their mandioles,/ing impetuously to the attack, are met, grap- 
and then gently draw forth the contained pled with, and frequently killed by the negroes s| 
body. The greatest care is bestowed upon'on guard. ‘The alarm is quickly communicat-| 
the winged ants—the perfect males and fe-|ed to the interior of the nest; the negroes sally | 
males—on which the continuance of the race| forth by thousands; and the red ants rushing} 
depends ; these are most assiduously tended|to the rescue a desperate conflict ensues, 
by_the workers, who cleanse their bodies, ex-| which, however, always terminates in the de-| 
tend their wings, supply them with food, and/ feat of the negroes, who retire to the innermost| 
accompany them in their wande ‘rings through|recesses of their habitation. Now follows the) 
the hive. A large number of the winged ants|scene of pillage. ‘The red ants with their pow- 
are produced every season in each communi-|erful mandibles tear open the sides of the 
ty; and they may be frequently seen in the| negro ant-hill, and rush into the heart of the 
autumn, covering almost the entire surface of|citadel. In afew minutes each of the invaders 
the hillock. When mature, they issue forth)emerges, carrying in its mouth the pupa of a 
on the wing; but after a short time, the fe- worker negro, which it has obtained in spite of 
males alight on the ground, and are led by an|the vigilance and valor of its natural guardians; 
extraordinary instinct to deprive themselves ofjand the red ants then return to their own nest 
their wings, which they bite off, and they are | in perfect order, bearing with them their living 
henceforth scarcely distinguishable in aspect|burthens. The pupae of the ne gro ants appear 
from the ordinary workers. The greater) to be treated by their red captors entirely as 
number of them perish in various ways; com-|their own; and the workers, when they 
paratively few only remaining, either to found|emerge, perform the various duties of the com- 
new colonies, orto keep up the population of|munity with the greatest energy and apparent) 
the parental commonwealth. Sometimes the!good will; they repair the nest, excavate pas- 
new — is commenced by the queen alone,| sages, collect food, feed the larve, take the 
who, like the queen wasp, excavates for her-|pup« into the sunshine, and perform every| 
self the first chambers of the future residence,|office which the welfare of the community| 
and lays the eggs, feeds the larve, and tends|seems to require ; in fact, they conduct them-| 
the pupe, without any assistance, unti!| the|selves entirely as if fulfilling their original des-| 
workers that have first come to maturity aid|tination; and there can be little question that| 
her in the extension of their dwelling and in\they have as much enjoyment in the homes in| 
the requisite attentions to the subsequent pro-| which they have been reared, as they would| 
geny. In other instances the queen falls in| have experienced if brought up in the commu-| 
with a few workers that have wandered, at this| nities from which they were transported when 
period of excitement, to an unusual distance|as yet insensible of the change; for the red 
from the nest; and if so, they either unite theirj|ants do not impose upon them labors from| 
labors with hers in founding a new colony, or| which they hold themselves exempt, but all) 
they bring her back to their original home. [toil alike with the most pefect equality,| 
There are two points in the history of ants,|and seem to find their delight in doing so. 
which are nearly, if not quite peculiar to the| That ants should have their milch- cattle | 
tribe. One of these is the habit of certain spe-;seems as extraordinary as that they should} 
cies to enslave ants of a different species; the|have their slaves; it is, nevertheless, a well| 
other is their habit of making use of an entirely| established fact. The various species of aphi-| 
different tribe, the aphides (or plant lice,) to — , or plant-lice, supply food to different spe-| 
purvey and prepare their food for them. ies of ants, by yielding to them the juices| 
The kidnapping habit has been chiefly ob-| w whieh they have themselves extracted from| 
served in the red ants ; those which are enslav-|the leaves ‘and young shoots of the plants on} 
ed being of a jet black. The time for cap-|which they are found. The ants not merely} 
turing slaves extends over a period of about|attend upon them, and eagerly suck up these 
ten weeks, and never commences until the! juices when they are spontaneously discharged, 
male and female ants are about coming forth| but even possess the art of makin: g the aphides 
from the pupa state; and thus the marauders| yield it at their pleasure—in other words, of 
hever interfere with the continuation of the|milking them ; this they effect by briskly pat- 
race of the tribes they subjugate. This ap-| ting the bodies of the hd les with their at-| 
pears to be a special adaptation of their peculiar! tenne, on each side alternately, untilthey have) 
instinct ; for if the attacks were made on thelyielded the desired drop. It even appears 
nests of the negro ants (as they have been|that ants make a property of these cows, a 
called) before those by whom the race is pro-|certain set keeping possession of the ants in-| 
pagated are ready to shift for themselves, these habiting the branches of a particular tree, or) 
communities must speedily become extinct.--|the stalks of a plant and driving away all in-' 
When the red ants are about to sally forth on ‘truders who att mpt to share their treasure + 
a marauding expedition, they send scouts to and sometimes constructing a sort of enclosure 
ascertain the exact position in which a colony jaround the pasture when it lies conveniently for| 
of negro ants may be found; these scouts,|their own nest. The common yellow ant is 
having discovered the object of their search,|said to be the greates-cow of the whole tribe ;, 
return tothe nest, and seem to report their|collecting, even within its own nest, a large 
success. Shortly afterwards, the army of red| herd of a kind of aphis that derives its nutri- 
ants marches forth, headed by a van-guard/ment from the roots of grass, and neighboring 
composed of eight or ten ants only; this is|plants, and rearing their progeny with the 
continually being changed—the individuals|same care and assiduity that they bestow upon | 
which constitute it halting, when they have ad-| their own, 
vanced a little before the main body, falling to} Inthe whole economy of Ants, as of oher| 
the rear, and being then replaced by others.| social insects , We trace the clearest manifesta-| 
When they arrive near the negro colony, they|tionsof a wiedous and foresight that seems much| 
disperse, wandering through the herbage, and too great to be attributed to reasoning processes} 
hunting about, as if aware of the neighborhood based upon the limited experience of these| 
of the object of their search, yet ignorant of i its humble creatures, and too uniform to admit| 





ee 
THE CHRISTIAN TOURISTS. 


[The reader of the Biography of the late Witttam 
Auten, the philanthropic associate of Clarkson and 
Romilly, cannot fail to admire his simple and beautiful 
record of a tour through Europe, in the years 1818 and 
11819, in the company of his near and dear friend Ste- 
phen Grellett. | 


No aimless wanderers by the Fiend Unrest 
Goaded from shore to shore, 
No schoolmen turning in their classic quest 
The leaves of empire o'er. 
Simple of faith and bearing in their hearts 
The love of man and God, 
Isles of old song, the Moslem’s ancient marts, 
And Scythia’s steppes, they trod. 
Where the long shadows of the fir and pine 
In the night sun are cast, 
And the deep heart of Dalecarlia’s mine 
Quakes at each riving blast! 
There, in barbaric grandeur, Moskwa stands 
A baptized Scythian queen, 
With Europe’s arts and Asia’s jewelled hands, 
The North and East between! 
Where still through vales of Grecian fable stray 
The classic forms of yore, 
And Venus rises from the ocean spray 
In life and warmth once more; 
Where every tongue in Smyrna’s mart resounds, 
And Stamboul from the sea 
Lifts her tall minarets over burial-grounds 
Black with the cypress tree! 
From Malta’s temples to the gates of Rome 
Following the track of Paul, 
And where the Alps gird round the Switzer’s home 
Their vast eternal wall; 
They paused not by the ruins of old time, 
They scanned no pictures rare, 
Nor lingered where the snow locked mountains 
climb 
The cold abyss of air! 
But unto prisons where men lay in chains, 
To haunts where hunger pined, 
To kings and courts forgetful of the pains 
And wants of human kind, 
Scattering sweet words and quiet deeds of good 
Along their way like flowers, 
Or, pleading as Christ’s freemen only could, 
With princes and with powers ; 
Their single aim the purpose to fulfil 
Of Truth, from day to day, 
Simply obedient to its guiding will, 
They held their pilgrim way. 
Yet dream not hence the beautiful and old 
Were wasted on their sight, 
Who in the school of Christ had learned to hold 
All outward things aright. 


Not less to them the breath of vineyards blown 
From off the Cyprian shore, 

Not !ess for them the Alps in sunset shone, 
That man they valued more. 

A life of beauty lends to all it sees 
The beauty of its thought ; 

And fairest forms and sweetest harmonies 
Make glad its way, unsought. 

In sweet aceordancy of praise and love 
The singing waters run, 

And sunset mountains wear in light above 
The smile of duty done! 

Sure stands the promise ; ever to the meek 
A heritage is given; 

Nor lose they Earth who single-hearted seek 


The righteousness of heaven ! 
J. G. W. 
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SINE GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This snatien is situated in East Brad- 

ford, Chester C Jounty, 24 miles South West of West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. ‘The course of instruction 
embraces an English and mathmatical education. The 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
the different branches of Science. The location of the 
School is retired and pleasant. 
hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
month next, continuing 22 weeks. ‘Terms $70 per 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, 
East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth 
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People instinctively copy the manners, the 

virtues and the vices of those with whom they 
associate. Especially is this so with children. 
Childhood learns chiefly by example, little by 
precept. Many a youth has been ruined by 
vicious example. Indeed this the great 
cause of ruinto the young. Children associa- 
ting with older children who have learned 
the vices of their elders, are sure to be made 
corrupt. 

Beware, then of evil company. The pro- 
fane, the vulgar, truants from school, and 
those who disobey their parents, are bad as-|and Wood, LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. Fr 


sociates, and must be avoided, or you will} _ 4th mo. 21. 
become like them, and be shnned by the | J pESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—Y AR-|N 
| NALL & LYTLE,S. E. corner of 7th and! 


ood. 
g | Spring Garden streets, pay particular attention to keep- 
OHNS & PAYNE.—Friends’ Store, N. E. 


ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suita- 
ble for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the 
ed of Fourth and Arch Streets. The balance of our 
stock of Spring and Summer Plain Goods to be sold at 


new and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring) w 
Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawns and pee) 
Large assortmeut of Furnishing Goods. 
june 23-tf 


is 


oO. 


3m. 





Corner 


ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres, | 
Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. 

| Also, Book M ulins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape | 
and Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls, 

Barege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread, 

Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. ‘They would respectfully 

invite Friends to call and examine their stock before pur-| 
chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason-| 
able terms. 4th mo. 12-3m. 


very low prices. 


jx TRACT OF VANILLA, for flavoring Ice Cream 
\ Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara-|- 
tion, warranted tobe made from genuine Vanilla Beans. 
The use of this extract is much more economical than of 
the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and 


agreeable. Prepared and sold by = S tacketa aaatines "ane 
g —s gee AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER! 
! " Ss oois | ’ 
EDWARD PARRISH, Drogaist, | FHP “pins tee een BERS, & FI a 


corner 9th and Chesnut and 10th and Walnut Sts. 


best quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at| | 
5th mo. 19. : 


| short notice. 

| Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers 
Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. 


NRIENDS EXILED IN VIRGINIA IN 1777, and 


I 


clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 


+ 
, XN TINGS.—Jus cei¥ ices s ‘3 
below Race, east side; as he intends keeping a superior) +,™ . ries oe i . - pes ae an and English 
; : . a aa ra arpe of plain styles; Also 
article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to| « 8'*'" F eee =? : 
call and examine Imperial Three ply Carpetings. 
7 W nme M4 Clo ae dnd Domelicte eethlrcenenel anil Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entries. 
atches, Clocks + Mery ~~ ‘ 
: aaa . Floor and Table Oil Cloths. 
warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 





The adjacent neighbour- | 


a obeervations - Se conduct of the Society of Worsted Moreens, of all colours. 
Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few copies} @ychions of all kinds 
may be had of  T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Duslell hele. wibhe: Ace. Per tile be 
12-3t No. 1 south Fifth st a Sateen. aed a 
oe ae ee? Asin om HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. 
LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his| Sd mo. 31—tf. 
riends > blie the p has opene s new » sail ee ae silinihin 1 dete, 
friends and the public that he has opened his new EW CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- 
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\ EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS—Chas 

Adams invites the parti cular attention of Frienps 
to his extensive variety of Farsa Dry consist. 
ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
into the market. An examination is requested before 
Friends make their purchases, as the kinds ae too nu- 
merous to advertise. 

LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 

C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 
this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment oi 
Linen Fasnics here, the quality and prices of which 
can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 ArchSt, 
between Second and Third, north side 

P. 8S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 
at 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
| regular price. 


rs MAN & SHAW invite the attention of “purcha 
to the stock of Hardware at their new store 
No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
— a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
Alex. S. Truman. 
2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 


NANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 

/ Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
ment may be procured Ice Creams, and water 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
{candy and confections in general. 

(G> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 


}EW HAT STORE.— 
19 North Peek Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 


Go ns, 


sers 


Alex. Shaw 





Jellies 


Kimber & Dickinson, No. 


‘|been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 


to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms 4 mo. 1,—tf. 


{HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


C 


BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer 
term will commence on the 21st of Sth mo., 1849, 


~—| The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 


of a practical English education. 
of the Principal, HENRY W. 
JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, 
SEND, Baltimore, or M.S. FOST! 


RIENDS’ MARRIAGE 


For particulars inquire 
RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 
SAMUEL TOWN. 

YR, Tre nton, Tea! de 


CERTIFICATES AND 





“ : “ Worsted and Embossed C Table Covers. 
No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 4 : id Er : ed loth Fable . : a . 
onte iti 5th mo. 12 Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 3} yards wide. 


ALSO, 



































| 
| 
| 


spectfully invited, by the subscribers. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st.,5 doors above Spruce. 
3d mo, 31—-tf. 


China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of | 
patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and | 
‘T'ea sets, and Toilet se ts, anc d these at lower prices s with | 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which} 
will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of} = 
the city. Sth mo. Sth. | J 


ee eae SPRING GOODS. 


Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. 

Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Gauze. 

India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. 

[In our * FURNISHING WAREROOM” 


OHNS & PAYNE,N. E. corner Fourth and Ave h| 
streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh 


400D DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES—! 
W EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and 
Arch, have endeavoared for the last nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 


Blond and 
might 


may be found 


adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes 
Seal Skin Shaw!s ‘ine Linens . Age aly ratte. 
eal Skin Shawls, Pine Linens, Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. 


Silks for Friends, 

Quiet De Lains, | 
Plain Alpacas, | 
Plain Table Covers, 


Good Black Silks, 


Plain Shades of Merinoes, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. 

Plain Calicoes, 

Neat Ginghams, 

Good Gloves only, India (ioods, 


Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. 
3d mo. 10. 





) EMOVED.—T. E. CH APM AN h is removed his 

\) Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 

| street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 

Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels, and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- 
E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which | able for the present season, which he invites his friends 

gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate |anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 

from the main store. ‘Their basement is well stocked with Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; ; Whittier’s Poems; 

Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus-| Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America; 

lins by the piece. | Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas ee 
P. Friends can always depend upon meeting with | &e. &e. 

- best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, perest| Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. 
Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs.,! Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank 

all not only of the best quality, but in the best youd Books at very low prices. 

order. 4th mo. T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


~ 


3m. 


Fe 


| Paper and Books, for sale by 





ies aa - we Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured 
A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites checked, of hc widths. wee 
iV, the attention of Friends to her assortment of| 70 the above goods, the attention of “ Frierds’ is| 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
No. 4. N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


ee HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
| their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 

varied assoriment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
\terns of fine Satin P: apers, both French and American ; 
also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
| Entry with French and American Borders. 
Fire Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
|riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
poe sale or retail. 

7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
| exp erienced workmen, whese work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

No, 4 .N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


3d mo. 





Papers, 


Soard 


Sd mo. 


\\ HITE WHEA AMILY FLOUR.—An assotr- 
¥ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on band and for sale by 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 
ae — NKINS & CO.,, Tea Dealers and Grocer. 

corner of Chestnutand Twelith Street. En 
ean, to ro Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 


store, on ‘T'welfth street (77 One of this concern having 

been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 

gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 

but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


NBOLT ED Ww HE AT ME AL, | 
IO WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, 
BEEP, &c. &c., to be nad of 
| CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Sth mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


CRACKED 
DRIED 


